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From Blackwood's Magazine. 


ELIZABETH FRY, 
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(Continued from page 59s.) 

The time drew on when a change of scene was 
io begin. The ‘¢ idle, flirting, worldly girl,” which 
Bizabeth Gurney calls herself, was growing worse 
ad worse as regarded outward forms of religion, 
® much so as to evoke a remonstrance from a 
orthy uncle staying in the house. She considers 
hat “although innocent of any great faults, trifles 
kcupy me far too much, dress in particular ;’’ that 
we speaks ‘‘sadly at random ;” and that ‘‘ music 
as $0 great an effect on me, that it makes me at 
mes almost beside myself,’’—altogether a way- 
d, fantastic, fly-away creature, not to be held 
mcheck by anybody, and evidently a pet, if some- 
lata naughty pet, among the others. It is not 
pobable that any one guessed how even then there 
¢ moments of secret dissatisfaction and self- 
“approval; and accordingly, it must have been 
strange day for them all when, in the first flush 
it her youth and beauty, and on the very threshold 
tthe world, which would have given her so eager 
reception, she turned aside from all to stand 

0 a higher level. Her sister Richenda’s ac- 
mint of the beginning of this new life is deeply 
tsting. ‘* On that day,’’ she says, ‘‘ we seven 
“tts sat as usual in a row under the gallery at 
“ting. I sat by Betsy. William Savery, trom 
*tica, was there. We liked having yearly meet- 
Friends come.to preach ; it was a little change. 































































































Betsy was generally rather restless at meeting ; and 
on this day, I remember, her very smart boots were 
a great amusement to me. They were purple, 
laced with scarlet ”—an odd thing to read of at a 
Quakers’ meeting certainly; but we must remem- 
ber that none of Mr. Gurney’s family were ‘‘ plain 
Friends,’’ and that both the purple boots and the 
scarlet riding-habit in which Elizabeth indulged— 
scarlet being no doubt a great set-off to her 
feathery flaxen hair—were quite permissible among 
them. The ‘* gay Quakers,’’ as they sat all in a 
row facing Mr. Savery, would doubtless be as taste- 
fully attired as any he had left behind him, Qua- 
kers or not, in his native land ; and in all proba- 
bility he would be impressed by the galaxy of 
sisters, as most people were. Little did he imagine 
the high destiny in store for one; although we 
must, in justice to his penetration, own that. after 
some conversation with Elizabeth, and some insight 
into the depths of that marvellous mind, he ‘‘ pro- 
phesied of the high and important calling she would 
be led into.” 

Mr. Savery, then, was ‘‘ moved by the Spirit ’’ 
to address the meeting ; and so powerful and pene- 
trating was his exhortation, that one of his hearers, 
Elizabeth Gurney, ‘‘ wept most of the way home 
in the carriage,’’ and afterwards, making her way 
to her father, entreated his permission to dine at 
her uncle’s, where Mr. Savery was staying. ‘‘ In 
the afternoon of the same day,” relates Richenda, 
‘* Betsy asked to go again to meeting; and 
for a wonder,” adds the writer naively, ‘‘ we all 
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wished to ko again also.” Further on she nar- 
rates : ‘* What Betsy went through in her own mind 
I cannot tell; but the results were most powerful 
and most evident ; from that day her love of plea- 
sure and of the world seemed gone.”’ i 

That this was saying rather much Elizabeth’s 
own confessions testify; but if not ‘‘ gone,’’ they 
had beyond doubt received their death-blow ; and 
even a gay-visit to the metropolis, designed es 
pecially to enable her to judge of its pastimes and 
attractions, had only the effect of strengthening 
her resolution. Even intercourse, amusing and 
delightful, with the all-fascinating Amelia Opie, 
then in her heyday—with the queen of the stage, 
Mrs. Siddons—with Mrs. Inchbald and Mrs. Twiss 
(who gave her paint for the opera, on the occasion 
when she had her first sight of the Prince of Wales, 
whom she ‘‘did nothing but admire the whole 
evening’’); even all the fine company in which 
she perpetually found herself (and ‘I own I do 
love grand company,’’ she allows with native 
honesty) ; even although “ interested and amused 
from morning till night,’ and doubtless made much 
of into the bargain,—all the charming experience, 
with its compound of ingredients, could not shake 
her growing conviction, that she had best become 
a ‘* plain Friend,” and conform, in habits, dress, 
and speech, to their principles. 


We must confess we are surprised at this. We 
should have thought that with an understanding so 
gifted as thatof Elizabeth Fry, once that under- 
standing were enlisted on the side of Christianity, 
the heart also being touched, there would not have 
been felt any need of being fenced in, as it were, 
with ‘‘ thees’’ and ‘‘ thous,” and drab gown, and 
a beaver hat.* 


We must, however, remember the times Eliza- 
beth lived in; and in doing so, we shall probably 
wonder, not at her occasional narrow-mindedness 
and one-sidedness, but at the outbreaks from these 
with which she, even in earliest years, indulged 
her affectionate heart. Thus, a lady she falls in 
with is the ‘‘ most interesting creature ’’ she ever 
met, and ‘* quite after ” her “‘ own heart ;’’ but she 
is not a friend, far less a plainFriend. And ‘‘ she 
is good without it,’’ concludes her young acquaint- 
ance; ‘and I have little doubt I shall gain from 
her.” 

Afterwards, when with mind matured, and sym- 
pathies enlarged and extended, Mrs. Fry cultivated 
intercourse with all sorts and conditions of men 
and women, of all nations and creeds, she must 
have looked back with a somewhat curious eye on 
this as on other girlish traits; but if it ever struck 
her, as we cannot but fancy it may have done, as 
s.zange that the question of ‘‘ plainness’’ should 
have at one time assumed such vast importance in 
her eyes, at all events she never owned as much. 

Mr. Gurney, on the return of the party from 
London, set off with his seven daughters,—not one 
was left behind, nor went elsewhere—on an easy 


*The becoming poke bonnet, that delicious frame to a pretty face, 
had not yet been invented. 
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driving tour through Wales; and as they mixed 
freely with all they came across, his daughter, who 
at this critical period of her life was full of the one 
idea, should she turn ‘plain Quaker’’ or not, 
found herself, now stopping with connections where 
all present were ‘‘plain,’’ and again at another 
house whose inmates, equally dear, were « gay.” 
One morning she records having enjoyed much the 
company of two ‘plain Friends,’ who came to 
dinner, and the same afternoon calling on a certain 
Lady M——, where evidently there was a change 
of scene ; for she says, ‘‘ I felt very uncomfortable, 
one minute saying ‘‘ thee,’’ the next “ you;” it 
appeared hypocritical.” 

Common sense then came in. ‘* How corld it 
be of such importance? How could there be any 
difference in Christian virtue in saying ‘ you’ or 
‘thee?’ . . . Is it not better to be remarkable for 
excellence of conduct than for any such little pecu. 
liarity ?”’ 

The argument, however, was not altogether 
logical, as we can perceive, and the result was that 
the young reasoner came to the conclusion that in 
an imperfect world even imperfect instruments 
might be handy on occasion. 

The next entry in the journal is delightful. “A 
gentleman dined with us, to whom I did not pay 
much attention till I discovered he was Lord —. 
Oh pride! how it does creep on me!’’ (Imagine 
the amazement of lord loving Pepys over this little 
piece of honesty, with its tinge of self-reproach! 
‘* But why should she have paid him attention, till 
she knew it was worth her while ?” we can imagine 
that man of courts exclaiming.) Next, Elizabeth 
Gurney takes in good part a hint that her manners 
‘¢ have too much of the courtier in them,” and in 
deed subjoins this of herself : ‘* I do but sometimes 
just keep to the truth with people, from a natura 
yielding to them in such things as please them.” 
This made the resolution of displeasing those she 
loved best in the matter of turning ‘‘ plain Quaker” 
especially hard. ‘‘How shall I say ‘thee’ to 
H—— at Norwich?” she cries despairingly. Yet 
almost immediately after adds, ‘* How easy it has 
been made to me!”—the kind and tender con- 
sideration of the most united family circle in the 
world having doubtless contributed towards making 
it so. 

To one and another Betsy was continually being 
indebted for opportune relief in her new diff 
culties, and that when their convictions were quilt 
at variance with her own. Thus, when there wa 
a dance: ‘I had danced four dances,’’ she writ*s, 
‘* and was trying to pluck up courage to tell Rachel 
I wished to give it up, when it seemed as if she 
had looked into my mind, for she came up to m¢ 
at that minute, and in the most tender manne 
begged me to leave off, saying she would contrive 
without me.”? And it is no wonder to find that 
such a spirit in the one sister awakens a respon 
in the breast of the other, for she goes on, ‘1a 
not half kind enough to Rachel; I often makt 
sharp remarks on her,’ etc. She then proceeds: 
‘<If I could make a rule never to give way” 
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yanity, excitement, or flirting, I do not think I 
should object to dancing ; but it always leads me 
into one of these faults—indeed I never remember 
dancing without feeling one, if not a little of all 
three, and sometimes a great deal.’’ Accordingly, 
after a very little more debating—for she con- 
sidered that, as her giving up the amusement 
«would hurt many, it should be one of the things 
parted with most carefully’’—the right and wise 
conclusion was arrived it ; her head could not stand 
it; her lively volatile spirits got the better of her 
when animated by the too delightful exercise ; and 
even her brother John, who came up to ask her 
“in such a kind way,’’ had to be refused. How 
sweet is the little word which follows that record ! 
“ Remember this,’’ murmurs the young Quakeress 
to herself—and we can almost hear a gentle sigh in 
the words—‘‘ remember that as I have this night 
refused to dance with my dearest brother, I must, 
out of kindness to him, never be tempted by any 
one else ;’” and perhaps that refusal saved her many 
another doubt and trouble in the matter, while it is 
evident that no sore feeling ever resulted from it, 
and that those who could and those who could not 
join in the diversion innocently, mutually respected 
each other’s feeling, and preserved the family har- 
mony unruffied throughout. 
(To be continued.) 


THE NINETY-FIRST PSALM. 


In the year 1812, Stephen Grellet, who was then 
travelling at his own charges as an evangelist in 
connection with the Society of Friends, spent six 
months in Russia, and happened to be in the capital 
when the panic seized the people consequent on 
the news gaining currency that Napoleon, with the 
French army, was at Moscow. In those days there 
were many persons of high rank attached to the 
court of the pious Alexander I. who were the Sa- 
viour’s disciples indeed, and among them was 
Stephen Grellet’s friend, Prince Alexander Galitzin. 
While the Emperor, who was quite as agitated as 
his subjects, was busy looking after the troops who 
were to oppose the invaders, Prince Galitzin was 
4s cool and undisturbed as ever he had been in his 
life, and happening to have some repairs in progress 
at his palace, he continued to attend to the work- 
men as though nothing unusual was in the wind. 
Some even insinuated that he must be disloyal or 
unpatriotic, and the Emperor himself was anxious 
for an explanation. 

“Galitzin, what are you doing?” he said. 
“What means all this? Every one prepares to 
fice, and you are building.” ; 

“Oh, Lam here in as sure a place of safety as 
any I could flee to,” replied the prince. ‘The 
Lord is my defence ; in Him I trust.”’ 

‘Whence have you such confidence?” asked the 
Monarch. ‘* Who assures you of it?”’ 

‘I feel it in my heart, and it is also in this di- 
Yinely inspired volume,” answered the other, as 
we cirected his master’s attention to the Book it- 
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It so happened that the volume accidentally fell 
from the prince’s hand, but without becoming 
closed. It lay open at Psalm ninety-one, and by 
the Emperor’s permission Galitzin read the passage 
aloud. Grellet tells us how Alezander I. ‘‘ stood 
for a while like a man astonished,”’ and then re- 
paired to the cathedral to attend a short service 
before leaving with the soldiers. Psalm ninety-one 
was again -read in his hearing by the officiating 
minister, and after the service the latter was asked 
why he had selected that particular chapter. The 
minister replied that nobody had directed him, but 
that he had prayed over the matter—to have a 
portion of Scripture suggested such as would en, 
courage the Emperor’s heart, hence he apprehended 
that what he had read was God’s message. The 
Emperor then went off with the army, and feeling 
the heavy responsibility resting on his shoulders, 
he desired in the evening to have something from 
the Bible read tohim. Without any direction, the 
person appointed to do this service turned at once 
to Psalm ninety-one. 

‘*Who told you to read this?’ asked the Em- 
peror, probably feeling by this time that the 
guardian angels were actually about his path. 
‘¢ Has Galitzin told you?’’ 

The reader declared he had held no communica- 
tion with the prince, but on hearing that he should 
have to read to the Emperor, he had prayed to be 
directed to the right passage, and the consequence 
was he had selected that particular Psalm. 

Its fitness for the occasion had commended it to 
all alike. 

‘¢The Emperor felt astonished at this,’ says 
Stephen Grellet, ‘‘and paid the greater attention 
to what was read, believing that this must be of 
the Lord’s ordering. He was, therefore, very 
solemnly and tenderly impressed, and from that 
time he determined, morning and evening, to read 
privately a chapter in the Bible.’’—Sunday at Home, 


From the African Repository. 
BENJAMIN COATES. 


The Christian world has suffered a severe loss in 
the death which occurred at his residence in Phila- 
delphia, March 7th, of Mr. Benjamin Coates, aged 
79 years. 

Early imbued by religious teachings and the read- 
ing of books on Africa, Mr. Coates was ever active 
in his opposition to all forms of oppression, and 
zealous in his support of everything tending to the 
elevation of the human race. When, therefore, the 
organization of the Young Men’s Colonization So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania was proposed, in 1834, his 
sympathies entirely accorded with its grand design 
and he contributed freely of his time and means for 
its advancement. He maintained an exteusive cor- 
respondence with intelligent men of color, and 
thus disseminated correct sentiments among them 
touching the principlesand aims of the Society. 

Mr. Coates was both a consistent Abolitionist 
and an earnest Colonizationist, recognized as such 
by the officers and friends of the two organizations, 
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whatever their shades of opinion or their locality. 
While his efforts were mainly on behalf of the 
African as most needing assistance, yet the Abori- 
gines of America and the deserving poor of his 
native city failed not to receive his warm sympathy 
and generous aid, gaining for him the title of Phi- 
lanthropist. 


= 
For Friends’ Review. 


THE BEST GIFTS TO BE COVETED. 


When Elizabeth Fry was in ‘the twentieth year 
of her age—being two years after her convince- 
ment through the instrumentality of William 
Savery—she made the following entry in her 
journal, at Earlham. 

‘* My father brought two friends with him. As 
I was reading to my children in the laundry [some 
of the children of the neighboring poor in whom 
she was interested] my father brought them all in ; 
when I had finished reading in the Testament, we 
were all silent; and soon J. K knelt in prayer, 
and we all rose up. It was a very solemn time; 
my heart was not much moved, but I believe many 
of my dear children were much affected by it. He 
then preached to them—/ow very different an effect 
st has on the mind from other advice! It was an 
encuuraging thing, and I hope it will not be passed 
over by me or the children.’’ 

My mind has frequently recalled the above dis- 
criminating observation of young Elizabeth, it 
appearing as a truthful commentary upon the 


Apostle’s counsel to the Corinthian Christians, to 
‘*covet earnestly the best gifts,’ and the rather 


that they might ‘‘ prophecy.” The word of teach- 
ing, of fraternal and parental counsel, have their 
appropriate places, yet there must come a falling 
away in the spiritual life of the Church when it 
rests content in the possession and administration of 
no higher gifts than these. As expressed by W. 
Sanday (lately quoted in the Review) concerning 
the decay of the spirit of prophecy in the primi- 
tive church: ‘* Ordinary gifts would, after a time, 
take the place of extraordinary.’’ A man ordained 
ministry, a ministry considered authoritative when it 
has graduated from a theological seminary, is not, 
we believe, such an one as is best open to instruction 
in the ‘‘ sure word of prophecy,’’ by and through 
the operation of the Divine Word. 

While we cannot, without condemnation, allow 
our talent or talents to remain idle, we should 
nevertheless covet earnestly the best application of 
the same, and not accustom ourselves to think that, 
if we be zealously doing in a presumably good 
cause, it is nota matter of serious moment if we 
now and then run into mistakes, more or less 
grievous. I remember the incident of a worthy 
Methodist woman who, when staying at my house 
several years ago, received a letter from a minister 
(then becoming widely known) relative to making 
arrangements for, and taking part with him, in a 
public meeting. But she responded that she felt 
there was certain work then given her to do, and 
that she ought not to turn aside, to give attention 
to this new matter which had presented itself. Very 


instructive was that passage in the life of Stephen 
Grellet, when, being in Italy and about to embark 
at Leghorn for Rome, there appeared, as he sought 
the counsel of the Holy Spirit, great darkness 
before him, but a light behind. It was thence 
shown him that, whilst there was a service for him 
indeed in Rome, his present duty was to press on 
with all speed to Geneva and Switzerland. The 
event showed that he followed no uncertain Guide : 
and thus was he made to rejoice, not simply—as 
affecting himself—that he had escaped the commis. 
sion of a mistake, but that through knowledge of 
the way, devoutly sought and graciously granted, 
there had not been left a place unfilled, and im. 
portant duties nearly affecting the eternal interests 
of many others left undischarged. J. W. L. 


—— ome 


A DEFINITE PRACTICAL MEASURE, 


At New Bedford, (Mass.),° Monthly Meeting, 
held Third month 24th, 1887, the following minute 
was made, and sent up to Sandwich Quarferly 
Meeting : 

“¢ This meeting is united, in joint session, in re- 
questing the ensuing Quarterly Meeting, to lay 
before the Yearly Meeting the subject of defining 
more precisely what the duties of Elders specifically 
are; and to request the Yearly Meeting to instruct 
Elders and others, members of the Preparative 
Meetings on Ministry and Oversight now under 
appointment, or who may be hereafter so appointed, 
that their duties shall include an active pastoral 
care over all the members, and those attending our 
meetings for worship in their respective Monthly 
Meetings.”’ 

The foregoing minute was presented to the 
Quarterly Meeting, and considered in separate 
sessions. It was concluded to send up the follow- 
ing minute to New England Yearly Meeting : 

‘* We request of your Meeting to define precisely 
what the duties of elders specifically are; and also 
what are the duties of the remaining members of 
the Meeting on Ministry and Oversight, other than 
ministers.” 

Information has reached us that the proposition 
first made to New Bedford Monthly Meeting, by 
Charles Taber, one of its members, included also 
the following : 

‘¢ And in order to obtain a more complete per- 
formance of these important duties, that a Query be 
read at least once a year in all meetings on Min- 
istry and Oversight, viz.: 

‘* Has the active pastoral care of all our members, 
individually, and of persons attending our meet 
ings for worship, had our loving and earnest atten- 
tion, to the upbuilding of the Church of Christ 
among us? 

‘« Answers to this query to be definite and simple, 
and to be forwarded annually through our Monthly 
and Quarterly Meetings to the Yearly Meeting.’ 

It was the judgment of the Monthly Meeting 
that this proposed Query would most appropriately 
come before a committee of the Yearly Meeting, 
if such should be appointed on the subject. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


Friznps’ Mission IN JAMAICA—HECcTORs RIVER. 
—Hectors River Mission was started by Evi Sharp- 
less in January, 1885. Josiah Dillon came to re- 
main there during part of the time that Evi Sharp- 
less was on a visit to America in the interests of the 
Mission. After a few months’ absence Evi Sharp- 
less returned, bringing a new chapel with him. He 
was accompanied by Timothy and Anna Hussey 
and Emmeline Tuttle from New England; whose 
labors were greatly blessed during their three 
months’ sojourn on the island. 

These were all the Friend workers who had been 
here with Evi Sharpless until the recent arrival of 
William Green from Glens Falls, New York. He 
has assumed the main charge of the two out-stations 
at Amity Hall and Hordly, five miles from here. 
As yet there is no day school organized at either ot 
these places, and it is very important that there 
should be a school at each place soon. 

The attendance at the Sabbath-school here some- 
times reaches 140. At Amity Hall there is a Bible 
class, but no regularly organized Sabbath-school. 
The meetings are well attended and very orderly. 

At Amity Hall there are a large number of In- 
dian coolies working on the sugar plantations. 
Many of them are from the neighborhood of Cal- 
cutta. They seem bright and intelligent. Nothing 
is being done for them as yet, but we hope to begin 
a little school for the children soon. 

The Church of England have a large church at 
Manchioneal, five miles to the north of this Sea 
Side Mission. - There is a large organization of the 
Wesleyan Methodists there also. The Baptists 
have a large chapel within a mile of us. There are 
schools in connection with each of these churches, 
but notwithstanding all this the people are many of 
them living in a low heathen condition. 

We came here in December to take charge of 
this Sea Side Mission, and so to release Evi Sharp- 
less for other evangelistic work. Josiah Dillon ex- 
pects to open a Mission at Swift River, a neglected 
district near the mountains, about forty-five miles 
from here, on the way to Gien Haven and Cedar 
Valley, which are sixty miles distant. 

The meeting-house here is fifty feet long by 
thirty-two feet wide, and seats about 400 people 
comfortably. It is built of durable American pine 
timber. There is a small two-story cottage in 
which we live, close to the chapel. 

J. R. TowNsEnp. 
Sea Side Mission, Jamaica, January 18, 1887. 
—Friend of Missions. 


A LETTER was recently presented from the pastor 
of the Bohemian Presbyterian Church of New York 
City to the American Bible Society, appealing in 
behalf of the 500,000 Bohemians and Hungarians 
in the United States for the publication by the 
American Bible Society of a Bohemian Bible in the 
latin type, and of the New Testament in English 


and Bohemian. The Board voted, in view of the 
past history of this interesting people, their present 
condition, and their increasing numbers in this 


country, to publish the books named in the letter, 
and also a smaller edition of the New Testament 
for Sabbath-school use. 


S1BERIA.—Dr. Lansdell has recently distributed, 
in Siberia, nearly 60,000 Bibles. There are few 
peoples who need the comfort of God’s Word more 
urgently than the Russian peasantry in the utter 
hopelessness of their abject lives ; there is no reason 
why the Bible should not bring light and freedom 
to Russia as to other lands.— Zhe Christian. 

Captain ConDER, whose name is so favorably 
known in connection with the exploration of 
Palestine, gives some hard knocks to modern critics 
in a paper in a recent number of Zhe Contempo- 
rary Review, and the following extract from the 
valuable article may, with advantage, be remem- 
bered not only by critics of the Bible, but also by 
readers of their productions: 

‘“‘The fact is, that exegetical study is an ex- 
tremely narrow basis on which to found a scientific 
estimate of Hebrew antiquity. To Wellhausen 
Graf is more important than Sennacherib, and the 
views of Vatke more instructive than the researches 
of Layard. The school to which he belongs takes 
to pieces the Bible and builds up a new puzzle of 
its own from the fragments. The pieces do not 
always fit into the new plan, so they are broken off 
and inserted into the gaps. This somewhat rickety 
structure is presented to us as a firm basis on which 
to build, and the authority of the critic is very 
often the only foundation on which we are asked 
to rely. What we want, indeed, is not a new 
theory as to the Elohist, or a new refutation of the 
errors of sume obscure critic, but a new spirit of 
comparative study and an independent comparison 
of the Bible with monumental history. We want, 
in fact, to take our critic out of his study, and to 
set him on a camel in the wilderness, to surround 
him with the same beings in all their primitive con- 
ditions of society and of thought, to humanize and 
to Orientalize the student.”— Zhe Christian. 


From Report of Secretary of Connecticut Board of Agriculture, 1887. 
ARBOR DAY. 


The history of Arbor Diy may be briefly told. 
It is a child of Nebraska, just in its teens, but for 
one not yet fifteen years old, it shows a vigorous 
growth. The honor of originating Arbor Day 
belongs to ex-Governor J. Sterling Morton. The 
first proclamation for the observance of such a 
day was made at his suggestion by the Governor of 
Nebraska and it is said that twelve millions of trees 
were planted on the day thus designated. The 
next year it was established by statutory enactment 
as a legal holiday, an anniversary for setting out 
orchards, forests and ornamental trees, and pro- 
vision was made for awarding premiums to those 
who put out the most trees in observance. Ex- 
Governor Morton says, ‘‘ We have growing in this 
State to-day more that 700,000 acres of trees which 
have been planted by human hands.” This work 
has extended over 300 miles west of the Missouri 
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River, and on the wide prairies of that State, 
according to ex-Governor Furnas, U. S. Forest 
Commissioner, over 605,000,000 of trees are now 
thriving where a few years ago none could be 
seen except along the streams.* So broad and 
beneficent have been the results of the Arbor Day 
movement in Nebraska, that its originator is there 
gratefully recognized as a benefactor of the State, 
now the leading State of America for tree-planting. 
Its citizens glory in the old misnomer, ‘‘ The 
Great American Desert,’’ since it has become so 
habitable and hospitable by cultivation and tree- 
planting. Where fifteen years ago, the geographies 
said trees would not grow, the settler who does not 
now plan for tree planting is the exception. The 
Nebraskans justly deem this work a proud achieve- 
ment and are determined to maintain their pre- 
éminence. 

Such a statement of the Arbor Day is pertinent, 
because its parentage has been widely attributed to 
me. Though the memory of my boyhood passion 
for trees and tree planting, early prompted a desire 
to encourage youth to share the same pleasure and 
privilege, and though nearly twenty years ago I 
advocated tree-planting in an official State report, 
and in 1876 stimulated ‘‘centennia! tree p!anting” 
by the offer of prizes to the children of Connecticut, 
still the happy idea of designating a given day, 
when all, both old and young, should unite in this 
work, was not mine, but was a dozen years ago 
publicly credited by me to its western source. 


The example of Nebraska was soon followed by 


Kansas and with grand results. Arbor Day in 
Minnesota, first observed in 1876, resulted, it is 
said, in planting over a million and a half of trees. 
In Michigan the Arbor Day law was passed in 
1881, and in Ohio in 1882. Since then Arbor 
Day has been observed in Colorado, Wisconsin, 
West Virginia, Indiana, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Florida, 
and Georgia. In several other states its observance 
has been secured by the recommendation of the 
Grange, the Grand Army of the Republic, or by 
State Agricultural Societies. 

While forests should not be planted on our rich 
arable lands, there are in New England and all the 
Atlantic States, large areas of barrens worthless 
for field crops, that may be profitably devoted to 
wood-growing. ‘The feasibility of reclaiming our 
most sterile wastes is proved by many facts both at 
home and abroad. Our Atlantic sand plains were 
once covered with forests and can be re-forested. 
Over 10,000 acres on Cape Cod, which thirty years 
ago were barren sandy-plains, are now covered 
with thriving planted fozests. 

An interesting experiment in reclaiming barrens 
by tree planting was begun nine years ago by Mr. 
H. G. Russell of East Greenwich, Rhode Island, 
which is a genuine object-lesson for the farmers of 
New England. Here arealready over three hun- 
dred acres of planted trees. More than 500,000 


* The prizes awarded for tree-planting secured definite statistics 
from official county returns, 


trees have been set out and many bushels of acorns, 
chestnuts, and other tree seeds have been planted 
in the fields where they are to grow. Mr. Russel] 
is confident that his experiment will prove a finan. 
cial success. Vast areas of sand-barrens in the 
different countries of Europe have been reclaimed 
by tree-planting. In France alone ‘nearly one 
million acres of desolate land, once supposed to be 
doomed to everlasttng sterility, have been thus 
reclaimed with thriving forests.’’ * 

On almost every farm there are waste places, 
where trees might be earning dollars for their 
owners, growing by the brook, or river, or on hill 
sides and overhanging cliffs, too steep for cultiva- 
tion. The roots and rootlets burrowing among the 
ledges, acting mechanically, disintegrate the rock 
or carry on a curious chemistry in their hidden 
laboratory, secreting acids which dissolve sands 
and stones and transmute their particles into forms 
of life and beauty. 


-o-- 


RURAL. 


FEEDING, WATERING AND DRIVING a Horsz.— 
We shall not now describe the varieties of food 
proper to be given to the animal, for this alone 
would require a long article, and shall simply say 
that, whatever this is, the ration at night shouldbe 
twice as large as in the morning or at noon. The 
horse has then plenty of time during the night to 
digest his food, and give him strength for his work 
during the day. If he is fed too freely in the morn- 
ing and at noon, his stomach becomes overloaded, 
and he cannot do any fast or heavy work without 
rendering him liable to injury. In any event, when 
first taken from the stable, either in the morning 
or afternoon, he should be driven the first mile 
quite slowly and given an opportunity to clear his 
bowels two or three times. On the second mile 
he may be driven faster, and the third put up to 
his full natural speed, unless it is very hot weather, 
and in this case he must still be continued at rather 
a slow gait. A horse of good spirit feels very gay 
when first taken out of his stable, particularly if hehas 
been standing idle in it a day or two, and is anxious 
to start off at full speed; but it is absolutely neces 
sary to restrain him, as on a full stomach rapid 
speeding is liable to give him broken wind, and 
soon bring on the heaves. 

In driving, especially if the weather be pretty 
hot, it is best to stop and give the horse three or 
four quarts of water every two hours, and be careful 
that this water is not too cold. A horse wants to 
drink as often as a man does under the same cit- 
cumstances of exercise, and if watered often it is 
the more grateful and refreshing to him; he does 
not want to take nearly so much at a time, and he 
is thus kept from over-filling his stomach and bring: 
ing on a dangerous ache. He can then also be 
immediately started again without injury, for 
traveling on immediately after drinking prevents 
this. 


*M. Samanos. 
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When brought home from a drive, if the horse 
is hot or much fatigued, let him drink three or four 

warts of tepid water, but not be allowed to eat 
anything until he has stood in his stall from a half 
to a full hour,or sometimes more, and fully rested ; 
then he may be given four quarts more water and 
some hay. After eating a little of this, he should 
have his ration of grain, and a short time after 
eating this he may drink all the water he desires, 
which will not be much after the previous frequent 
waterings. In all cases see that the water is not 
over cold, such as comes from a deep well or close 
gushing spring. 

If a horse in returning to his stable after a hot 
drive is immediately allowed to drink as much cold 
water as he craves, or if permitted to stand in water 
or in a very muddy place, he will be pretty certain 
to yet foundered, which will greatly injure him for 
work through life, and perhaps render him utterly 
worthless. 

When a horse is put up, unless rather hot, don’t 
allow him to be placed in a draft. Opposite doors 
and windows must be closed to prevent this. If the 
weather be cool, blanket him till his coat has dried 
and he has become cool. The-blanket may then 
be taken off, and the horse rubbed down and dressed 
cleaan.— Christian Union. 


How To Raise Goop Potators.—Considerable 
interest appears to be shown in the culture of po- 
tatoes, among your readers, more especially as re- 
gards the size of the seed and the use of artificial 
manures. I have always found that the care given 
in the cultivation of the crop and the kind of soil 
have more to do in raising a good crop than the 
size of the seed, whether it is cut to a single eye or 
more. The largest crop of potatoes I ever raised 
was from potatoes cut to single eyes. From two 
pounds of potatoes I raised seventeen bushels of 
marketable potatoes. Sod plowed in the fall and 
left to decay during winter, then manured and 
cross plowed in the spring, has invariably given me 
the best crops. A good open rich soil will always 
produce a good crop of potatoes. When I used 
to grow potatoes for exhibition purposes, in order 
to secure large, clean well formed tubers, I covered 
the seed in the drills with half-rotted sods, then 
covered with the fine soil. The tubers produced 
I found under the sods, clean, large and finely 
formed. They found nothing to prevent their full 
and free development in the loose, porous soil—a 
condition not attainable in close compact soil. 
Good and thorough cultivation does a great deal 
in converting soil which is naturally of a compact 
nature into a condition suitable for potato growing, 
without which good marketable tubers cannot be 
obtained.— Country Gentleman. 


KEEPING VEGETABLES.—We observe that some 
writers on vegetable gardening speak of the diffi- 
culty of keeping succulent vegetables, like beets, 
turnips and parsnips, from wilting when placed in 
cellars, and recommend packing them in sand, or 
burying them in the earth of the cellar bottom. 
This mode is necessarily cumbersome and incon- 


venient. An easier and more perfect way is to pack 
them in damp sawdust, placed in barrels of moder- 
ate size, or in boxes of not more than two feet in 
width. Place a layer of sawdust in the bottom, 
then a layer of the roots, then fill in all the inter- 
stices with another layer, and so on till the box is 
full, leaving no crevices. We have taken beets 
out of such boxes after remaining in them a full 
year, so fresh in appearance that no external dif- 
ference could be seen between them and fresh 
roots. Nurserymen’s moss is neater than sawdust 
where it can be had, and serves an excellent pur- 
pose for packing winter cabbage in large boxes. — 
Exchange 


—————_ ome 


From a Circular, 


A FORGOTTEN CHARITY. 


THE PHILADELPHIA ORPHAN SOCIETY. 


Nearly sixteen years ago the children were removed 
from the old asylum, at Eighteenth and Cherry 
streets—where it had long been a land-mark—to the 
new building at Sixty-fourth Street and Lansdowne 
Avenue, Haddington. The wisdom of the managers 
in securing this location, on the highest ground west of 
the Schuylkill, within city limits, was soon plainly 
shown by the improved health and spirits of the chil- 
dren. From the removal in 1871 to 1879, but one 
death occurred in a family averaging from eighty to a 
hundred children, 

The society was founded in 1814, by the late Mrs, 
Ralston, as a non-sectarian institution for destitute 
orphar children, The first, and for a period the only, 
Orphan -Asylum in Philadelphia, it secured from its 
beginning the zealous affection of the admirable 
women whom its founder drew around her as mana- 
gers, and the general interest of the citizens through 
whose generosity ample means of support were given, 

In 1822, the active sympathy of the whole com- 
munity was centred upon it by a most sad and start- 
ling event. The Asylum was burned to the ground 
on the night of January 24th. Twenty-three children 
perished in the flames. “A public meeting was held 
the following day, ward committees were formed to 
make collections, and the sum of $32,417 was soon 
after placed in the hands of the’managers as the result 
of their efforts and the liberality of the friends of the 
Institution, There was an insurance of $6,000 on the 
building and the sum of $5,000 was also granted by 
the Legislature, the only occasion on which the State 
has extended any aid to this important charity.” 

To-day, in painful contrast with its earlier history, 
the Philadelphia Orphan Society is entirely unknown 
to many citizens whose parents and grand-parents 
were its most active patrons. Its subscription list has 
been gradually reduced by death; it now numbers 
less than sixty names. 

Happily the Institution still receives from its mana- 
gers the peculiar attachment which characterized its 
former Boards, Zeal in its service for not a few of 
them, is an inheritance associated With ties of close 
kindred or friendship. 

They bought at a very reasonable price, a larger 
amount of land than they expect to hold permanently, 
This land will eventually be sold at a decided profit 
and increase the capital of the institution. But so long 
as Haddington remains, through difficulty of access, 
the most remote of all our environs—being in point of 
time, further from our business centres than places 
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five times as distant—it would be a most mistaken 
policy to attempt a sale. 

A substantial building of two stories, corresponding 
with the asylum has been put up, and is almost ready 
for occupation. 

The completed building will cost $5000. 

The managers ask for this amount. The disastrous 
encroachment of $5000 must be made upon the capital 
of the Society, unless the citizens of Philadelphia by 
the gift of the new laundry building, generously re- 
store the old foundations of public remembrance and 
affection on which the Institution formerly rested. 

Contributions may be sent to Mrs. Alex. Biddle, 
President, 1307 Walnut Street, or to Mrs, William S. 
Blight, Treasurer, 1406 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 
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THE WoRK AND THE WorKERS.—Our readers 
must be asked to bear patiently with the reiterated 
consideration of what appears to us to be the ques- 
tion of importance just now farthest from settle- 
ment in the Society of Friends. With aims essen- 
tially in common, honest men urge in discussion, 
and try to carry out in practice, very different 
methods, which seem, from opposite standpoints, 
likely, if not certain, to have different results. 

Expressions of opinion are at the present time 
before us, in our correspondence, illustrating this 
fact in regard to the pastoral question: in letters 
from two ministers in a Western State, and in the 
recent action of a Monthly and Quarterly Meeting 
in New England. 

One minister writes: ‘‘I hope churches will 
grow sick of hiring. Why can’t people see the 
difference between hiring and helping? The privi- 
lege of the latter has been too much neglected, and 
most of us preachers are poor. 
approved.’’ 

Another, General Superintendent of the Pastoral 
and Evangelistic Committee of a Yearly Meeting, 
says: ‘‘I am holding a second series of meetings. 
We closed a series on last Sabbath evening which 
resulted in 140 conversions; in that meeting 201 
testimonies were given. I gave account in a former 
letter of a new meeting which I have gathered in 
this county, made up of converts from the world, 
some of them from deep wickedness. Now how 
better could I do than to find some one to come 
and take care of the flock and be a father to them, 
that they in time may be able to help others> 
Among this number I have no doubt will be found, 
in time and with good care, ministers and mis- 
sionaries ; but if left to themselves they will scatter 


















Extremes seem 
















and the church will go down. 
way to do.”’ 


flock, are indeed to be desired. Buta “church” 
which depends for its existence upon some man 
being found to take care of its members, is not 
rightly to be called a church. George Fox's en. 
deavor was to bring people to Christ and leave 
them there; not in the sense of deserting or ne. 


glecting them, but leaving them to depend upon 
none but Christ. 


fifty, a hundred or two hundred new converts, from 
lives, some of them, of wickedness, gathered at a 
series of revival meetings, are well adapted to con- 
stitute at once an organized meeting of Friends, 
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Fathers, one or many, for a newly gathered 


Frankly speaking, it is very improbable that 


“ DUTII 


We recognize wisdom in the caution of our fellow- Aid 
members in Birmingham and elsewhere in England, and Q\ 
in this respect. If there is strength enough in The 
neighboring and parent Meetings to give effective graphs 
pastoral care to a gathering of new converts, and if Meetin 
these are sufficiently alive and untrammeled by ig- ar 
norance or other teaching to accept the simplicity The 
of the Gospel all through, then by all means let gation 
them be formed into a meeting, in full affiliation ings fc 
with the body at large. But, if the only way of — 
effecting or maintaining an organization is by sending engag 
some one to take care of it—we will not presume The 
to say what must result,—but await stronger evi- time t 
dence than has yet been obtained, before we can limits 
believe that such a Meeting will thus become or a 
continue to be achurch of Friends, after the man. fictec 
ner of Fox, Penington and Penn. youn, 
Our correspondent, just above quoted, writes with 9 Prom 
indignation of the suggestion that ministers within “n 
his knowledge are hired ; that is, preach for money. om 
We honor his sympathetic loyalty in defending 
them against any charge of mercenary motives. Such H 
a charge is not made by us. We believe that many town, 
of them make considerable sacrifices, in leaving or = 
omitting to seek secular employments, which would Hen: 
bring them larger returns than they can receive in = 
the way of support as preachers. Be it said to our 7 
honest, earnest and sensitive brothers, so engaged, his 
we do not impugn or suspect your motives. The Har 
question is not one of motives: it is one of Christian a 
expediency. On that ground we desire to confer, ling 
in love, with those of all views, and to endeavor fim‘, 


after a conclusion in accordance with Scripture, 
reason and experience. 

One step towards a practical conclusion in this 
matter appears to have been taken in the recent 
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Quarterly Meetings, New England ; as mentioned 
on another page, under the heading of ‘‘ A Defi- 
site Practical Measure.’’ New England Yearly 
Meeting has been already for a long time com- 
mitted to the principle of pastoral care on the 
pat of the Meeting for Ministry and Oversight. 
It was left only to provide by further disciplinary 
regulations for this being efficiently carried out. 
The general tone of feeling in New England and 
esewhere in the Society is in this direction; it is 
dearlya much needed concern. The following 
extract from the discipline of New England Yearly 
Meeting shows how far it has been hitherto appre- 
ciated and expressed : 


“DUTIES OF MEETINGS ON MINISTRY AND OVERSIGHT. 


It is recommended that the following paragraphs 
beread at least once a year in each Preparative 
and Quarterly Meeting on Ministry and Oversight : 

The subjects specified in the following para- 
graphs are especially commended to the care of 
Meetings on Ministry and Oversight; with any 
others which belong to the teaching and shepherd- 
ing of the flock, viz: 

The religious condition of the particular congre- 
gations within their limits, and whether the Meet- 
ings for worship are held to edification and to the 
honor of God. 

The counsel, encouragement and help of those 

engaged in the work of the Ministry. 
. The making of arrangements for attending, from 
time to time, the particular Meetings within their 
limits, especially those in which little or no minis. 
ry is exercised. 

The visiting of the infirm, the sick and the af- 
ficted. The spiritual care of the children and 
young people who. attend our Meetings, and the 
— of their religious and Scriptural instruc- 
jon. 

The propagation of the Gospel as way may open.” 
LL 

DIED. 

HARTSHORNE.—At her residence in German- 
town, Philadelphia, Fourth month 21st, 1887, Mary 
Elizabeth, daughter of the late Jeremiah and Eliza- 
beth Stewardson Brown, and beloved wife of Dr. 
Henry Hartshorne, in the 64th year of her age. Of 
such, through Redeeming grace and love, “is the 
kingdom of heaven,” 

HAMMOND.—Fourth mo. roth, at the residence of 
his son, B. D, Hammond, Wichita, Kansas, Daniel 
Hammond, in the 79th year ot his age. 

is dear friend was strongly attached to the 
thurch, but when deprived of the privilege of ming- 
ing with Friends, he lived a cheerful and consistent 
¢, trusting alone, we believe,in the merits of the 
Mucified One, and left with his friends a blessed as- 
a of his readiness to “ enter into the joys of the 


_ ALLINSON,—Suddenly, on the evening of the 4th 

istant, James Allinson, son of Samuel Allinson, de- 

teased; a beloved member of Chesterfield Monthly 
teting of Friends, New Jersey. 


The life of this dear friend was marked by a singu- 
lar purity and sweetness; and his honesty of purpose 
and transparency of character were manifest to those 
with whom he became associated. To some extent 
the source of these traits arose in his natural disposi- 
tion ; but the power of his influence was to be found in 
his humble dependence upon the Saviour to whom 
alone he looked for guidance and acceptance. While 
deriving much enjoyment from the pursuits of the 
naturalist, the enjoyment deepened into instruction 
and reverence as he “ looked through Nature up to 
Nature’s God :” and though the final summons came 
without warning, we rest in the assurance, Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING 


convened Fourth mo, 18th, there being a good attend- 
ance, although the weather was inclement. 

The silence was first broken by a minister reviving 
the language, “ God is Love,” &c., urging that in that 
spirit we should come to the foot of the cross and 
thereby receive strength for the work given us to do, 

Under a feeling of the Divine presence the opening 
minute was read, 

The list of 76 representatives was read, all but three 
being present. Several ministers from other Yearly 
Meetings were in attendance. 

The Clerk stated that a document, purporting to be 
from a Yearly Meeting in Kansas, addressed to this, 
had been put into his hands, which, according to cus- 
tom, he proposed should be placed in the hands of a 
verbal committee for examination (committee, R. Es- 
terbrook, Morris Cope, C. Sheppard, Joseph Rhoads, 
W. Kite and John H, Dillingham) to report thereon at 
a future sitting. 

The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings were then 
read. It appeared that, during the past year, about $1700 
had been expended by the Book Committee for paper, 
printing, stereotyping and binding various publica- 
tions. An edition of 20,000 copies of the Essay on 
“ Preparation and Qualification tor Religious Labor ” 
had been issued, 4000 of which had been sent to 
Friends in England, &c. 

A concern having arisen in the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings respecting the discussion in Congress of the Cana- 
dian fisheries question, a committee was appointed to 
prepare an address to our President, advising against 
all retaliatory measures and urging the Christian 
principle of “peace and good will to men.” A copy 
of this well-prepared appeal was handed to President 
Cleveland by two of the committee. He received the 
communication in a friendly spirit, appreciating the 
sympathy of our Society for him in his often-tried po- 
sition, Much approbation of this action of Friends 
was expressed and the voice of encouragement was 
heard throughout the assembly. 

Evi Sharpless, a resident minister and missionary in 
the Island of Jamaica, related that in his intercourse 
with the people of the West Indies to whom he had 
letters of introduction, he found them anxious to know 
the religious principles of Friends in relation to war, 
They said that, had Friends continued to live there in 
past years much trouble and bloodshed might have 
been avoided, 

It was stated in the minutes of the representative 
.body that a periodical entitled “ The African’s Friend ” 
had been published for some time and distributed 
among the colored people of the South and in Liberia, 
Five thousand copies are issued, and are highly prized 
by those who receive them. 

A warm desire was expressed by several Friends 
that an attempt should be made to induce those in 
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authority to close all places of diversion of an immoral 
nature—or that tend to corrupt the minds, more par- 
ticularly of the young. 

A difficulty having arisen last year in regard to the 
granting of a certificate to another meeting whose 
practices in religious worship differ widely from our 
own, the matter was referred to 2 committee, who 
reported that they had seriously considered the ques- 
tion and were prepared to offer propositions, of which 
the substance is as follows, viz: Members may be re- 
ceived from other meetings against which our meeting 
has not judged adversely. We cannot receive certifi- 
cates of removal from bodies holding views at variance 
with our own, unless individuals requesting them are 
fully recommended and appear to be sound, in which 
case Monthly Meetings may exercise their own judg- 
ment as in each case, receiving such as members on 
convincement. Ministers from meetings not in corres- 
pondence with us and requesting removal certificates 
may be received as members only, and the meeting 
within the limits of which they settle must decide in 
reference to their gifts in the ministry. 

Some doubt was expressed by a few Friends, whether 
the adoption of a// the foregoing propositions would 
tcnd toa settlement of existing difficulties. Most of 
the sentiments expressed were in favor of adopting 
them as t! e decision of the meeting. 

Third-day, 19th.—The Clerks were re-appointed 
and much unity expressed therewith. 

Samuel Morris, on behalf of the committee upon 
the subject, reported that way did not open to receive 
the document from Kansas Yearly Meeting. The Clerk 
was, however, requested to acknowledge its receipt 
kindly but unofficially. (The latter term was objected 
to by a inember, who believed that such an act was 
really official.) The hope wasexpressed that the way 
may yet open for the renewal of correspondence. 


Several members expressed a desire that the epistle 
from Kansas should be read, if only as an act of 


courtesy. It was concluded to make no mention of it 
on the miautes. A Friend remarked that the Lord 
would take care of His own church and people. He, 
the good Master knows all—the dark clouds will not al- 
ways overhang, for the Sun of Righteousness is above. 
Let none feel discouraged—the time may be very near 
when the partition wall will fall. 

Cyrus Harvey, one of the signers of the Kansas 
epistle, alleged that it was not intended to embarrass 
the meeting, but it was thought right by that body to 
send it solely through the impulse of brotherly love. 
He believed that Philadelphia had acted wisely, and 
that we all should be epistles written {in one another's 
hear:s, The remark was made that it was pleasant 
and re-assuring to hear the expressions of our friends 
from Kansas, 

The answers to the Queries brought out much perti- 
nent and well-timed counsel. Parents were warned 
of the solemn duty of bringing up their children in the 
habit of attending our religious meetings regularly. 
Much sympathy was expressed for members of small 
country meetings, and encouragement was held out to 
such, desiring that they might be deepened and settled 
in the truth, so that the young and unconcerned might 
be drawn in love to meet with theirbrethren. A min- 
ister, addressing his younger friends, pleaded with 
them to consecrate themselves to the Lord. “Let us 


resolve from this day to serve Him, and show our al-- 


legiance to Him by not forsaking our solemn assem- 
blies.” If we are thus earnest in our endeavors to 
seek and worship Him, there will be no drowsiness or 
sleeping in our meetings, 

The young were ‘warned most emphatically against 
pernicious literature, so abundant in our day. “ Evil 


communications corrupt good manners ;” so will such 
reading necessarily injure the purity of the mind ang 
disincline it to sound religious sentiments, As parents 
would be careful to give their children only whole. 
some food, should they not with equal or greater care 
set before them such works as will promote religious 
principle and spiritual growth? Thus the planting of 
a right seed will enable rightly-concerned members to 
avoid future trouble. 

Various advice was given to those present, not to be 
conformed to this world in outward adorning or ap. 
pearance, false respect shown in lifting the hat, reading 
even admired poets under the plea of improving the 
taste, attending other places of worship where the 
natural curiosity is gratified, avoiding ostentation of 
dress, &c, at marriages and funerals—the selection of 
proper overseers at weddings. and particularly any 
worldly amusements during the time of our annual 
solemnity, and indeed always. As to all the seven 
churches of Asia, a promise was given to those who 
were faithful unto death, the same is granted in all 
time to the spiritually-minded who live in constant 
communion with our Father in heaven, 

The fourth Query being under consideration, an 
aged member expressed the wish that it might be ex. 
tended in regard to fermented liquors, which not un. 
frequently are more injurious than the stronger drinks, 

The value of. time was urged upon our considera. 
tion. Being open always to conviction and divine 
monition, we shall feel a restraint in seeking our own 
company or our own pleasure, not living to ourselves, 
so that we may be known and read of all men as fol. 
lowers of Him who has purchased us with the price of 
His own blood. 

Fourth-day, 20th.—The fifth and following Queries 
were read, with the answers from the nine Quarterly 
Meetings. The usual exception in regard to a % 
called “hireling” ministry existed in all, Exception 
was taken to the use of that word as being offensive 
and often not applicable, with the desire that the term 
“paid” should be substituted for it. This called forth 
the remark that the word was Scriptural. 

Much cautionary advice was tendered to young 
men, to whom the word might be addressed, “ Seekes 
thou great things for thyself ?—seek them not.” They 
should not only live within their means, but als 
within the limitations of truth, thereby avoiding the 
disgrace of defalcation and failure, It was said by 
our late friend, Samuel Bettle, that the possession of 
wealth did not justify any one in living luxuriously, 
In all our worldly transactions, let us bear in mind 
the solemn injunction, “ As ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye also to them likewise.” 

There still exists among us too much want of pune 
tuality in the fulfilment of our promises, Our reputa 
tion, as a religious Society, has suffered on this at 
count, and it isincumbent upon us to strengthen our 
testimony in this particular. : 

It was earnestly urged by an experienced Friend 
that trust funds should be carefully kept separate from 
those belonging to the trustee, in order to avoid the 
practice of using both in common, and the possibility 
of improper application, even by persons of integnily 
and honesty, 

Eighth Query.—A loving word was extended t0 
those appointed to deal with offenders, that they migit 
do it for their help, not to place judgment upon them, 
but to report their labor to the meeting. Those wi 
transgress have the right to be heard, and the decisiot 
of the case should rest with the meeting. 

It was well observed that the language of t 
Queries, framed as they were, many years, was ot 
always adapted to existing circumstances, Instances 
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were given to show their want of adaptation at the 

resent time, and changed conditions of society. The 
girit, however, Should be fully maintained. 

Twelve ministers and elders were reported as de- 
ceased within the past year, their ages ranging from 
6s to nearly 90 years. 

There are eighteen schools within the limits of our 
Yearly Meeting, taught and superintended, as asked 
for by the Query. 

«Never did the Queries, as a safeguard to our So- 
ciety, strike me so forcibly as they do to day,” said an 
earnest minister and missionary, ‘“ The substance is 
good, and the solemn question arises,‘ Have we done 
these things.’ If we believe in the truths of the Bible 
and profess to be Christians, is it not a blasphemy if 
we do not possess the reality and live in accordance 
therewith?” The case was mentioned of a former 
minister, actively engaged in business, that in a daily 
walk with God, he had been mercifully favored to 
“feed in green pastures and beside the still waters,” 

A solemn appeal to young men followed, exhorting 
them to take up the mantle of Elijah, that treading in 
the footsteps of their nursing fathers in the church, who 
must soon pass from works to rewards, a double por- 
tion of their spirit might rest upon them. If the sword 
be used to cut off growth too luxuriant, let that sword 
be dipped in oil. The garments of Aaron. when 
stripped off, must be placed upon Eleazar, and there 
are those here now under the preparation ot the Lord. 
Wait patiently for His coming, lest as Saul, forcing 
himself to offer sacrifice before the right time, the 

wer and the kingdom be taken away from you, 
yhen the command is given, then may the servant 
minister to the congregation, or, if divinely sent, 
“preach the Gospel to every creature.” 

Fifth-day Afternoon, 21st.—The report of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs was full of interest. The 
school-house at Tunessassa having been destroyed 
last year by fire, the school was necessarily sus- 
pended until a new one had been erected. This 
building, 75 feet long and 50 feet wide, is of good 
materials and well planned for the accommodation 
and health of the inmates, being made reasonably 
secure from danger by fire.; a tank holding 140 bar- 
rels of water, being placed on the roof and supplied 
bya windmill. The whole property is well insured. 

The school was opened in Eleventh month last, with 
*5 girls and 10 boys, some new applications being de- 
clined for want of room. It is under the watchful 
care of Aaron P, Dewees, Jr. The annual appro- 
priation of $1,500 was granted to this important work. 

A letter had been sent to the Senecas in New York 
encouraging them to till the land and avoid the 
temptation of strong drink. An aged sachem of the 
Tuscaroras remarked, “ You Friends have done an 
excellent work on this reservation.” We believe that 
our Indian brethern appreciate our feelings of sym- 
pathy with them and our continued aid. Family 
visits among them were utged as a further means of 
doing good, and attention given particularly to home 
education of the girls, The committee was warmly 
encouraged to prosecute their work as heretofore, 
bearing ever in mind that “ He who giveth to the 
poor lendeth to the Lord.” 

Sixth-day.—The language ot Balaam was forcibly 
revived, “How goodly are thy tents, O Israel,” &c., 
with an earnest wish, that following our Divine Leader, 
we might be preserved from the strife of tongues, 

€ injunction to the ancient church of Philadelphia 
was equally applicable to that in our own day, “ Hold 
that fast which thou hast, that no man take thy crown.” 

The Report of the Committee on Education was 
tead, showing that 208 children in 18 schools are 
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under the control of, and receive aid from the Yearly 
Meeting ; an increase of one in the number of schools, 
and seventeen in the number of children since last re- 
port. The importance of training children early was 
commented on, and all Friends were requested to co- 
operate in the work. The expense of educating each 
child had been found to be $7.50 per quarter. To 
add to the interest of these schools and make them 
equal to public ones, circulating philosophical and 
chemical apparatus had been introduced. A concern 
was expressed that only consistent and qualified 
Friends should be employed as teachers, The usual 
appropriation of $1500 was made to this branch of 
work, 

By the Treasurer's account there appeared a balance 
in his hands, due the meeting, of $8,218.91. It was 
decided to raise $2500 for the use of the coming year. 
The securities of the Treasurer had been submitted for 
examination by the committee, showing an excellent 
precedent in all future cases to be recommended to 
our subordinate bodies 

An interesting account was given of the building 
operations at Westtown, which, notwithstanding some 
delay, had been successfully carried on, the arrange- 
ments for heating and electric lighting being perfected 
and in satisfactory cperation. A number of the 
scholars were attacked by a mild form of measles, 
and this, with the shortness of the winter term, had in- 
terfered with the full course of study. 

The property at the railway station had been sold 
to the Railway Company for $600, conditionally that 
no intoxicating liquors should ever be sold there, 
Various improvements were reported as having been 
made in the buildings near the school for the comfort 
or convenience of the inmates. The use of the car- 
penter-shop and gymnastic apparatus was appreciated 
by the scholars. Funds to the amount of $20,000 were 
needed for the necessary completion of the work, 

A desire was expressed that parents would be care- 
ful, in sending their children, to fit them with such 
clothing as need not be returned nor altered; also to 
have them examined (just before entering) by a physi- 
cian, in order to avoid the unwarrantable risk of con- 
tagion. A debt of gratitude was due to the committee 
for their arduous labors. 

The appropriations made this year by the Yearly 
Meeting amounted to $5,500. 

In reviewing the different concerns of the Annual 
Session, the following were noted as especially to be 
commended to the consideration of subordinate meet- 
ings, viz.: Plainnesss and simplicity of attire and de- 
meanor, not unlike that of the prophets of old ; the 
practice of removing the hat when meeting a person ; 
display at marriages, in respect of rich, expensive 
clothing; the selection of overseers of weddings to 
attend on the occasion, to be made in meeting without 
pre-arrangement; parental care for the religious wel- 
fare of children, instructing them in the way of salva- 
tion and not delegating the work to others, possibly 
unfitted for it ; the objectionable practice of attending 
other places of worship where oratory or musical 
talent may divert the mind only ; and the necessity of 
a life of constant self-denial, bearing our daily cross. 

The ungrammatical use of “ ¢hee” and “ thou” was 
feelingly referred to; also a testimony against costly 
dwellings or expensively ornamented grounds, that, in 
everything, there may be conformity to plainness of 
style, and that in all cases of trust funds, care should 
be taken to keep them separate from ieeree accounts, 
thereby possibly avoiding bringing distress upon the 
individual and reproach on our religious Society. 

Solemn appeals were made in support of a free 
Gospel ministry—adverting to the fact that worship is 
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not necessarily vocal—and craving that the seeds of dis- 
integration, so widely sown throughout our borders, 
may not grow and spread, but that we might be as 
“acity set upona hill,” shining to the glory of our 
Father who is in heaven, 

The meeting closed under grateful feelings in 
solemn and reverential silence. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


SECOND QUARTER 
LEsson V1. Fifth month 8th, 1887, 
THE CHILD MOSES. 


Go.tpgen Text.—The Lord is thy keeper. 


Ex, ii, 1—10. 


Ps, cxxi. 5. 


Pharaoh had failed in his purpose of breaking 
the spirit and diminishing the numbers of the He- 
brews by the oppression mentioned in the last les- 
son ; he therefore tried a new method (ch. i. v. 22) 
and charged all his people to drown the male in- 
fants of the captive race. We have now to see how 
in the providence of God this cruel order was made 
the means by which the future deliverer was to re- 
ceive the best education which Egypt could afford 
and to be trained up in such an intimate acquaint. 
ance with the court and priests as would be of the 
utmost value to him in after days. The Pharaoh 
of this period, as has been already said, was most 
probably Rameses II. His long reign of eighteen 
or twenty years as associated king with his father 
and sixty seven years in his own right covers the 
period of Moses’ youth in Egypt and stretches far 
on into his sojourn in Midian. (Cf. Ex. ii. 23, 
R. V.) 


1. And there went a man of the house of Levi. 
From I Sam. ii. 27, 28 it seems that even before the 
Exodus the tribe of Levi was set apart in some way 
to the priesthood. The name of Moses’ father was 
Amram (people of the Most High) Ex. vi. 18, 20. 
See also Num. xxvi. 59. Zook to wife a daughter 
of Levi, Jochebed, “‘ she whose glory is Jehovah.”’ 
Her name proves that the family remained faithful 
to the worship of Jehovah. She seems to have 
been Amram’s aunt, the sister, though perhaps not 
by the same mother, of Kohath. Such marriages 
were afterwards forbidden (Lev. xviii. 12), but 
there was no such law at this time. 

2. And bare ason. The older children Miriam 
and Aaron are not here mentioned. Miriam was 
about twelve and Aaron probably three years old 
at this time. She saw him that he was a goodly 
child. Cf. Acts vii. 20, and Heb. xi. 23. She hid 
him three months. We are told, Heb. xi. 23, that 
Jochebed and Amram hid their baby not simply 
from parental love, but ‘‘ by faith’? and that 
‘*they were not afraid of the king’s command- 
ment.”” The only meaning we can give to this is 
that they really believed that God would preserve 
his life for some great purpose. This faith did not, 
however, make them reckless, but it suggested ways 
by which the end was gained. 

3. And when she could no longer hide him. His 
increasing age and strength made concealment every 
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day more difficult. She took for him an ark 
bulrushes. She did not make the ark, but took fo, 
her purpose a covered vessel woven of pap 
stems such as may still be seen represented op 
Egyptian engraved stones. And daubed it wiy, 
slime and with pitch. ‘‘ Both the original word 
seem to refer to mineral pitch. The liquid bity. 
men, an opaque and inflammable substance exude 
or boils from the earth in certain localities, and js 
afterwards hardened by exposure to the air and 
becomes exceedingly brittle.” It is therefore mixed 
with tar whilst melting and in that way forms 4 
hard glossy wax, perfectly impervious to water, 
And she laid tt in the flags. ‘* The flags were the 
suph, which gives the Hebrew name to the Red 
Sea, Yam Snph, sea of weeds. It means weeds and 
the smaller rushes.’— Prof. J Hal’. By the river's 
brink—literally, the lip of the river—an Egyptian 
idiom. The river was either the Tanitic Nile or one 
of its branches and not the broad stream of the 
main river. The court of Pharaoh was at Zoan or 
Tanis at this time on the Tanitic branch of the 
Nile, where crocodiles are never found. It was a 
favorite residence with Rameses II, and was close to 
the land of Goshen, where the children of Israel 
still lived. 

4. And his sister stood afar off. Miriam, a girl 
of twelve or thirteen. No doubt Jochebed in mak- 
ing her plans took into account the daily habits of 
the princess and placed her baby at the spot where 
he would most likely beseen by her. Zo wit, R. V. 
‘¢ To know.” 

5. And the daughter of Pharaoh came down, 
Josephus calls this princess Thermonthis. She was 
probably a sister of Rameses II, who was at this 
time a young child, associated as before mentioned 
with his father in the government. ‘‘ Egyptian 
princesses held a very high and independent position 
under the ancient and middle empire, with a sepa- 
rate household and numerous officials.” ‘‘ In two 
instances at least they were regents or co regents 
with their brothers.’’— Canon Cook. Came dwn 
to wash herself at the river. A representation of 
an Egyptain bathing scene has been found on the 
monuments, a lady with four servants, who attend 
upon her to assist. Aad when she saw the ark 
among the flags. The princess alone entered the 
water, her maidens walked along the bank. Hence 
she herself discovered the ark, a fact which would 
naturally enhance her interest in it. 


6. And when she had opened it—she herself also 
opened it—and behold the babe wept. Doubtles 
frightened at the strange faces round him. ‘How 
the whole story of redemption linked and turned 
on the crying of a child.”—Jsaae Halli. Theres 
a tradition that the princess was married, but child- 
less, and perhaps her worship on the bank of the 
Nile, the recognized source of fruitfulness, was 40 
expression of her desire fora child. In this frame 
of mind she would be likely to accept the stranger 
baby as an answer to her prayer. vis is one of 
the Hebrews’ children. None but a Hebrew mother 
would need to hide her child. 

7. Shall I go and call to thee a nurse of the 
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Hebrew women ? Here Miriam showed her tact— 
dhe takes it for granted that Pharaoh’s daughter in- 
yds to adopt the child, and suggests a way by 
ghich she might be relieved of all inconvenience 
indoing so. 

3. And the maid went and called the child's 
mther. Jochebed would certainly be somewhere 
very near, though not near enough to excite sus- 

jcion. 
ef And Pharaoh's daughter said unto her, Take 
this child, nurse it for me, and I will give thee thy 
wages» These wages made her safe as the servant 
of Pharaoh’s daughter, and she was paid as well in 
the joy of having her son in safety under her own 
care and influence. It seems certain from the 
fdelity with which Moses in after life turned to his 
own people and the God of his fathers that his 
mother made the best of these early years to teach 
him the history of his race and the promises which 
God had made to Abraham. 

10, And the child grew and she brought him unto 
Pharaoh's daughter. It would seem that he must 
have been old enough for these lessons to be in- 
delibly impressed, but experience shows that this 
can be done at a very early age. And he became 
her son. Acts vii. 21. He became a member of 
the royal household, and received the training and 
education of a prince. It has been surmised that 


he was actually brought up as heir to the throne. 
He was trained in all the wisdom of the Egyptians. 
(Acts vii. 21.) ‘* Tradition assigns the great Temple 


of the Sun at On, the chief university of Egypt, as 
the scene of his education ; and if so, his experience 
of Egyptian life in many striking aspects must have 
been wide, for the population of the Temple and 
its dependencies was well nigh that of a small 
town.” —Geikie. ‘* The ‘ wisdom,’ though not per- 
haps very deep, was multiform and manifold. It 
included orthography, grammar, history, theology, 
medicine, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy and 
engineering. By the more advanced, poetry was 
read and poetic composition occasionally prac- 
ticed.”"— Rawlinson. Being adopted into the royal 
family, he was undoubtedly initiated into all the 
xcret learning of the priests. Tradition also in- 
forms us that Moses was sent on an expedition 
against the Ethiopians, from which he returned 
victorious. We learn from Heb. xi. 24—29 that 
from some cause of which we are ignorant, there 
came a crisis in Moses’ life, a time when he made a 
definite choice between ‘‘ the pleasures of sin” and 
teproach with the people of God. It seems from 
the Bible narrative that some mental struggle of this 
kind was what prompted his visit to his brethren. 
Ex. ii. 11; Acts vii. 25, &c. His idea at this time 
probably was that Ae, by his own strength and 
wisdom, would deliver them, and he needed the 
long training of the forty years of loneliness in the 
desert before he was really fitted for his great work. 
And she called his name Moses. ‘The sentence 
in Egyptian would correspond to our version. De- 
litzsch and Keil adopt the derivation, Mo-water : 
Udsche (soft g)—to be saved from ; and this seems 
om the whole the best.” — Geikée. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. The early history of Moses teaches emphati- 
cally how God ‘* taketh the wise in their own craft- 
iness.’? A leader was necessary for God’s people, 
and the cruel law intended to secure the death of 
all the Hebrew boys became the very means by 
which that leader was trained for his high destiny. 

2. The great blessing that rests upon a good 
home training is also brought out by this lesson. 
Moses’ mother had him for but a few years under 
her influence, and he left her to encounter the in- 
sidious pleasures and flatteries of a court, and to be 
taught the lore of a heathen priesthood—yet in the 
end his mother and his early training proved 
stronger than all that came after. The Roman 
Catholic church are reported to say, ‘‘ Give us the 
children till they are six years old, and do what 
you please with them after that.’’ 

3. There comes to every one a time when he 
must choose between God and the world. Few 
have such a choice as Moses had, but if the seeming 
importance be less, the temptations of the world 
are still just as strong, and to overcome them we 
need the same faith as Moses had, the same sight of 
invisible things that gave him power to choose. 
Heb. xi. 26, 27. 

“ 
SCHOOL. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN PHILADELPHIA.— 
‘¢ The start the Board has made,” E. T. Steel re- 
cently said, ‘‘by the establishment of a Manual 
Training School, is of the highest importance to 
the community. The organization, appointments, 
course of instruction and training in this school are 
ot the most admirable character. There is but one 
caution I desire to make in speaking of this school, 
and that is that great care should be taken to guard 
against anything like special training. All the 
work of the school must be made to tend in the 
direction of the general development of the pupils 
if it is to serve the ends for which it was instituted. 
There is a great obligation resting upon those who 
have led in this work to see that no false step shall 
be taken by which this reformation in education 
may be retarded. It is the harmonious develop- 
ment of the whole being which the school is to ac- 
complish. They must include the training of the 
hand, and through this instruction will be revealed 
the pleasure of producing something, and the skill 
that may be acquired in doing it. In this way will 
be inculcated habits of industry and love of work. 
The enlightened observation of the times regards 
this instruction as due to every individual, just as, 
centuries ago, it became a conviction that every 
child had a right to mental training. Universal 
manual training is based upon the principle of 
general development, which has no necessary con- 
nection with special or technical education. 

‘«Tt appears to me that the introduction of ma- 
chinery, as an adjunct in manual training, would be 
a great error, and would evidence a confusion of 
the work of manual training with that of technical 
instruction. Machinery is a hand substitute, a 
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nual meeting, More than 1700 scholars’ names are ep, 
rolled in the nine reported schools. 

Regret was expressed that the adult Bible Class a 
Twelfth street had been discontinued, but a stron 
desire prevailed that it might be resumed, either under 
care of some one called and fitted for the leadership 
or become a general and individual research and 
profit. 

Among the means adopted to increase the attend. 
ance and attract new scholars, are frequent visitation 
at the homes of the parents, tea-meetings (in one jp. 
stance a warm lunch before school), temperance ex. 
ercises, lectures on hygiene, summer and winter g9. 
ciable meetings, &c. The salutary effect of thes 
Bible-lesson schools in establishing meetings accordin 
to the practice of our Society, or in strengthening weak 
and declining ones, was ably commented on by expe. 
rienced teachers, 

The question, “ Howcan we of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting better fulfil our duties to the ignorant and ir. 
religious around us?” was discussed with much anima. 
tion, Those practically engaged are the best qualified 
to speak upon this subject. It was suggested that we 
should never fallinto a routine mode, but do all in 
our power to win and retain scholars, working all the 
time, not forgetting to hold Friends’ meetings, and 
yet not drawing away members from other religious 
bodies, So, too, to do Christian work, we must be 
true Christians, living in a spirit 9f self-abnegation, 
being valiant for the truth. 

A few small Bible-schools were mentioned, one or 
two not being thoroughly organized, but still looking 
up prayerfully to “the Lord of the vineyard that He 
would send forth more laborers into His harvest.” 

A feeling of deep thankfulness prevailed throughout 
the meeting, and it was closed with the remembrance 


labor-saving system; it belongs to the economies 
of the trades, is purely mechanical and in its office 
dispenses with the skill of the hand. To introduce 
machinery in a manual training school would be 
like the introduction of the process of .producing 
chromos in the Academy of’ the Fine Arts. It 
would be to abandon the end in view, not to speak 
of adopting the wrong principle. It is not worth 
while to speak of the space required for or the ex- 
pense of machinery when we are declaring its use 
opposed to the very principle of manual training. 
It is reason for congratulation that this instruction 


can be best given by the simplest methods of the 
handicrafts.’’ 


INDIAN SCHOOLS —The agency reservation board- 
ing-schools number 61. They are established and 
maintained by the Government. There was an 
average attendance of 2,970.05, at a cost of 
$395,444 36 for last year, or $14 55 per capita per 
month. Contract and mission boarding-schools for 
last year cost the Government $93,529.74. Govern 
ment training-schools and semi-Government traing 
ing schools are the fourth class. The Hampton: 
Institute in Virginia, and the Lincoln Institution in 
Philadelphia, are semi-Government training schools. 
The most important of the five other training 
schools is the one at Carlisle, Penn., with am 
average attendance of 475. The average attend- 
ance at the seven training schools was 1,425. costing 
the Government $273,054.04. The total Indian 
school population at the end of the last fiscal year 





was reported as 35,272, but Commissioner Oberly 
thought it at least 40,000. He estimated the total 
average attendance at 8,143.17, or just above one- 
fifth of the school population. The Government 
paid $887.276.02 for the education of 8,143.17 
(average) pupils, or $109.08 per capita. 

THE Junior Class of Princeton College has 
adopted a resolution that it would be well for all 
other college classes to pass, that the practice of 
hazing is a disgrace to the college and all partici- 
pants. 

Pror. E. N. Horsrorp has given to Wellesley 
College a noble fund to enlarge the library and the 
scientific departments, and also to increase the pro- 
fessors’ salaries, and allow them one year’s vacation 
in every seven on half-pay. 
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FRIENDS’ FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF PHILADELPHIA. 
The Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting was held at 
Twelfth Street Meeting house, on the evening of the 
tgth inst. The reports of the various schools were 
read, showing continued interest in the work, in the 
hope that in a coming day this line of Gospel labor 
would be still more blessed of the Lord. Wherever a 
missionary spirit prevailed and the subject of tem- 
perance claimed especial consideration, there more 
Spiritual interest was manifested. Sixty-five conver- 
sions were reported in the Greenway, Jos. Sturge and 
Bethany schools, 
As the reading of the annual reports in detail occu- 
pies much time, it was proposed that, instead thereof, 
a summary of the work should be read at the next an- 





of the gracious promise annexed to the divine com- 
mand, “ Be not weary in well-doing, for in due season 
ye shall reap if ye faint not.” 


———-- ome 


ON THE BIG HORN. 





BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 





The years are but half a score, 

And the war-whoop sounds no more 
With the blast of bugles, where 

Straight into a slaughter pen, 

With his doomed three hundred men, 


Rode the chief with the yellow hair. 


O Hampton, down by the sea! 
What voice is beseeching thee 
For the scholar’s lowliest place ? 
Can this be the voice of him 
Who fought on the Big Horn’s rim ? 
Can this be Rain-in-the- Face ? 


His war-paint is washed away, 

His hands have forgotten to slay ; 
He seeks for himself and his race 

The arts of peace and the lore 

That give to the skilled hand more 
Than the spoils of war and chase. 


O chief of the Christ-like school ! 

Can the zeal of thy heart grow cool 
When the victor scarred with fight 

Like a child for thy guidance craves, 

And the faces of hunters and braves 
Are turning to thee for light? 
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The hatchet lies overgrown 

With grass by the Yellowstone, 
Wind River and Paw of Bear; 

And, in sign that foes are friends, 

Each lodge hke a peace pipe sends 
Its smoke in the quiet air. 


The hands that have done the wrong 
To right the wronged are strong, 
And the voice of the nation saith: 
« Enough of the war of swords, 
Enough of the lying words 
And shame of a broken faith !” 


The hills that have watched afar 
The valleys ablaze with war, 
Shall look on the tasseled corn ; 
And the dust of the grinded grain, 
Instead of the blood of the slain, 
Shall sprinkle thy banks, Big Horn! 


The Ute and the wandering Crow 
Shall know as the white men know, 
And fare as the white men fare; 
The pale and the red shall be brothers, 
One’s right shall be another’s, 
Home, School and House of Prayer! 


O mountains that climb to snow, 
O river winding below, 
Through meadows by war once trod, 
O wild waste lands that await 
The harvest exceeding great, 
Break forth into praise of God! 
—Atlantic Monthly. 
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THE TWO SEAS. 


“When thou passest through the waters I will be 
with thee.” 
Each night we are launched on a sea of sleep, 

No doubts disturb us, no fears annoy ; 
Though we plough the waves of the darkened deep, 
We know we are safe in the Master’s keep, 

And the morning brings us joy. 


What dread, then, should daunt us, what doubt dis- 
tress, 
When on death’s dark sea we are launched alone? 
In that deeper sleep, should we trust Him less? 
Shall we limit to earth His power to bless ? 
Will the Father forsake His own? 


He made us His children; He bears us to bed; 
And whether our sleep be the first or last, 
What matters it where our souls are led, 
If our trust in the God of the living and dead 
Should only hold us fast ? 
—Chambers Fournal, 
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LWOOD W. WEESNER EXPECTS TO START 

~ on his trip to Alaska about the middle of the 
Fifth month. All subscribers to the Alaska fund who 
have not paid are requested to send the money without 
delay to Nathan D. Wood, Lawrence, Kansas, 

Further subscriptions are also solicited. 

MATILDA HAWORTH, 
Cor. Secretary of Kansas Yearly Meeting’s Com. 
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VI SHARPLESS, WHO HAS BEEN FOR THE 
past six years on the Island of Jamaica, teaching 

the people and endeavoring to elevate their condition, 
will speak at Twelfth Street Meeting House, Sixth- 
day evening, Fourth mo, 29th, at 7.30 o'clock. A 
general invitation is extended to all Friends interested, 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BRITAIN.—The 
discussion on the alleged Parnell letter is going daily 
over the same ground, no fresh evidence and hardly a 
fresh argument being produced on either side. Par- 
nell’s denial of the authenticity of the letter in the 
House of Commons made a deep impression upon the 
House. His view is, that though the balance of opin- 
ion might be for him, he owes it to himself and to his 
cause to take every step to convince the public of his 
entire innocence. 

Lord Salisbury, in an address delivered on the rgth 
inst., said that Gladstone’s imagination deceived him 
when he attempted to prove that his party’s prospects 
were very bright. The present Irish Crimes bill would 
not compare in stringency with Gladstone's bill of 
1881. Under the latter measure people were im- 
prisoned without trial. This could not be done under 
the present bill. The suppression of crime in Ireland 
did not mean the suppression of liberty. We repudi- 
ate the word “coercion,” because by long usage that 
is applied to repression of political opinion, with which 
we have nothing to do. We stand in the presence in 
Ireland of a system of crime which is sapping most 
surely and fatally the happiness and freedom of the 
people. A vast organization is taking away human 
freedom and interfering with men in all stations by 
the machinery of intimidation. 

W. E. Gladstone writes: “I attach very high value 
and importance to the manifestations, now incessant, 
of American and Colonial sympathy with the Irish 
people in the crisis created by the causeless, insulting 
and insidious bill at present before Parliament. I am 
not of the opinion that it would be proper or expedient 
for me to take it upon myself to address any general 
communication to America on this subject, but I am 
very anxious that the people of this country should 
have the means of understanding how much beyond 
the rahge of any sectional impulses and how truly 
national the movement in the United States has be- 
come ; and in this view I would recommiend that an 
endeavor should be made to present some estimate of 
the aggregate numbers of persons by which recent 
meetings in America have been attended, and like- 
wise, and especially, an estimate of the numbers of 
governors, mayors, senators, representatives. clergy- 
men and other official or highly responsible persons 
by whom such meetings have been countenanced or 
supported,” 

FHANCE.—M. Schnaebeles, a special French Com- 
missary, has been arrested by the Germans, who, it is 
said, enticed him on German soil, where he was seized 
by the police and sent to Metz, and then imprisoned. 
The German Charge d’Affaires has informed M, 
Flourens, the Foreign Minister, that the arrest of M. 
Schnabeles was the outcome of an ordinary judicial 
proceeding. The judge who ordered his arrest did so, 
it is stated, on evidence implicating him in an attempt 
to subvert the allegiance of the Alsatians to Germany. 

GERMANY,—The Ecclesiastical bill was passed in 
the Lower House of the Prussian Diet, the 21st inst, 
The National Liberals, the progressists, and a few 
conservatives voted against the measure. Before the 
vote was taken, Prince Bismarck declared that if the 
bill was rejected he would abandon his office as Presi« 
dent of the Ministry of State for Prussia and devote 
his entire time to the service of the Empire. 

CANADA.—The debate in the Nova Scotia Legisla- 
ture on the 21st inst. is of great importance. A very 
distinct utterance was given in behalf of an applica- 
tion on the part of Nova Scotia for admission asa 
State of the Union. 

The Toronto Mai/ editorially approves Lord Salis- 
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bury’s overture to the United States for a settlement 
of the fisheries dispute. The announcement made 
by cable is to the effect that Lord Salisbury is willing 
to revert during the coming fishing season, and, if 
necessary, for a further term, to the treaty of Washing- 
ton, without requiring a pecuniary indemnity from the 
United States. 

DomestTic.—Local elections at which license was a 
principal question were held in many cities and towns 
of Illinois on the roth inst. A majority of the cities 
declared for license, while the smaller towns all went 
for prohibition. ; 

The Governor of Iowa, in response to a letter of in- 

uiry from the Secretary of the Central Prohibitory 

ommittee of Texas, says that “in 80 out of the 99 
counties of Iowa prohibition is entorced, and in the 
remaining I9 counties it is partly enforced. The effects 
of prohibition upon the general welfare and habits of 
the people,” he says, “ are decidedly wholesome.” 

Queen Kapiolani, of Hawaii, accompanied by 
Princess Lilinokaloni and a number of Hawaiian 
officials, arrived in San Francisco on the 2oth inst, on 
their way to England to attend the celebration of 
Queen Victoria’s jubilee, On their way to New York 
they will stop in Washington and be presented to the 
President. On the following day Prince Frederick 
Leopold, of Prussia, nephew of the Emperor William, 
and Prince Louis Esterhazy, of Austria, arrived in 
San Francisco, They are making a tour of the world, 

It isreported from the fruit-growing region of the 
peninsula of Delaware that the strawberry plants and 
peach trees have been much damaged by the cold 
nights last week. . 

Sixty-three men are now under arrest for the rob- 
beries on the Pan Handle Railroad, At a preliminary 
hearing at Pittsburg ail the prisoners waived an ex- 
amination and were held for trial at court. 


ASSIGNEE’S SALE. 


Sterling Sher Plate Wares 
WILSON & SON, 


SILVERSMITHS CO., 


S.W. cor. Fifth and Cherry Streets 
(180 North Fifth St.) - 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sea 
= 


Retailing Below Cost. 


The Guarantee Trust and Safe Deposit Co. 
ASSIGNEE. 








Wilburton-by-the-Sea, 
SPRING LAKE BEACH, N, J, 


Greatly enlarged, and many attractions added sing. 
last season. Open for guests Sixth mo. rrth, 


R. K, LETCHWORTH, 


THE SHELBURNE, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Directly onthe beach. Hot and cold sea-water baths, 
Open all the year. 
A. B. ROBERTS, 
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PRESTON'S SUNNYSIDE, Wernersville, Pa, 
On South Mountain, elevation 1000 feet, delightfully situ. 
ated in the midst of evergreen and chestnut groves, grand 
scenery ; table and appointments excellent. Open April Ist to 
November. For circular address JAMES H,. PRESTON, 


THE MANSION HOUSE, SARATOGA, 


A cool, shady Summer resort, three minutes’ walk from Ex. 
celsior Spring, will be opened early in June. Until June 10th, 
address HANNAH T. PAUL, 1317 Filbert Street, Philadelphia; 
after that date, MANSION HOUSE, SARATOGA. 


F oO a R E NT at Lansdowne, Delaware County, 


Pa., 18 minutes from Broad 8t., 
8 minutes’ walk from station; 200 feet front, 375 feet deep, 
corner lot. Handsome lawn, new house and stable, Unex- 
celled water supply, gas, burglar alarm ; parlor, library, dining 
room, two kitchens, on first floor; five bed-rooms, bath room 
and linen closet on second floor; three desirable rooms anda 
store-room in the attic. Apply to BENJAMIN D. PRICE, 
1026 Arch Street, Philadelphia, or Lansdowne. 


FOR REN 13 rooms, all conveniences, healthy 


location. Apply at the office of Friends’ Review, 
1316 Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 


6. L. COMFORT, 
No. 17 NORTH ELEVENTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
—MANUFACTURER OF CHOICE— 


Flavoring Extracts, Liquid Rennet 
—AND DEALER IN SELECTED— 
COOKING HERBS AND PURE SPICES. 
Orders by mail solicited. 
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ALARY 
WOMAN WANTED asi:cass 
for our business in her 


locality. Responsible house. References exchanged. 
GAY’S M’F’G HOUSE, Franklin Sa., N. Y. 


Plain # Fashionable Tailoring. 


Cloths and Cassimeres to select from, and suitable 
for above-mentioned styles, always on hand. 


PRICE REASONABLE — FIT GUARANTEED 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 
10@ North Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





for the summer; a furnished house, 
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‘*« THE LATEST STUDIES ON INDIAN RESERVATIONS.” 
The first edition of 2500 copies of Mr. J. Harrisons 
book having been entirely exhausted, leaving many 
orders unfilled, a new edition will be brought out im- 
mediately. Postage stamps may be sent for sums less 
than one dollar. Address all orders to the Indian 
Rights Association, No, 1316 Filbert Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 
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